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The Latin term civitas has the meaning of citizenship/community (of citizens), but also that 
of state/state organization. This is a historicophilological justification for the notion civilization 
to be also used with respect to communities to which we can apply the characteristic of state 
organization. Did the society in Thrace and of the Thracians from the period between the 5 ,h and 
the mid-1 s ' millennium BC have an early state organization, and could it therefore be determined 
as civilization? The answer of this question requires the consideration of the theoretical model 
and of the way it can be put into practice in compliance with the source basis. 

Why are we using here the term state organization which seems to be very close to the 
notion of state bearing at the same time a shade of difference too? Certainly, because sfafe 
organization is conceived as a process of transition from pre-class to early-class relations in 
society. This process implied all the basic elements of the social structure, i. e.: the economy 
developed by the community and depending on the geographical conditions; possession of the 
means of production; law - customaries and written law; estate and/or class stratification; 
ideology - resting upon a doctrine; the existence of an alphabet and literacy, in whose last phase 
is created literature. 

The interdependence and interlacement of all these factors within the development of the 
social existence is a kind of form of social structuring which is here determined as state 
organization. According to the above mentioned criteria state organization becomes or transforms 
into a state when: the economy forms a surplus of production which goes for trade, and the 
community can and does make accumulations of material and spiritual goods; private property 
has an active part alongside the other property forms; customary law is codified; social stratification 
is based not only upon an estate customaries division, but also on a class economic inequality 
and exploitation; ideology finds expression in written monuments and documents; the spiritual 
accumulations contribute to the creation of literature. Hence, evidently, the political organizations 
of the society - commune, state organization and state - were directly related to the character 
of the economy, the forms of property, the social structure, the law, the ideology and the literature; 
in other words, they were depending on the latter. 

The theory of the development of ancient human society has come to conclusions (Service, 
E.R. 1975, 21-22; Stefanovich, M. 1992, 24-36; l"lopo>kaHo6, K, 1998, 181-192; Cme^aHoBuM, 
M. 1 999 38.; Lichardus, J. 1 999, 5-1 7) of real importance to the subject treated here. The initial 
raising of a definite individual (from a certain family) was related to the right of this personage- 
chieftain to distribute the product of the community's collective work among the communal 
members. In the sociopsychological aspect the act of presenting - for distribution is to be 
viewed namely like this - elevated the grantor, whereas the accepting of the gift belittled the 
presentee. So the chieftain appeared at the same time as a distributor, too, standing in the 
center of the socioeconomical formation. This way arose the necessity - which gradually became 
a rule stepwise approved as a tradition - to present the chieftain as well. Actually, the right of the 
chieftain to distribute and re-distribute was due - besides to the sociopsychologically grown 
inequality - also to the customary law entitling him to rule in the name and on behalf of the 
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whole community. The chieftain's way of life was the same as that of the other communal 
members. The arising social differentiation was thus legalized being founded on the customaries 
relations. Hence, starting from this initially given and entrusted by the community right of the 
distributor to be in service to the society he gradually assumed greater authority - to possess 
power. This, on its part, increased the significance of arms, the latter being principally in the 
hands of the king and the aristocracy functioning as means for the exertion of authority. This 
phase of the socialization development repeated the earlier stage, however on a new level, from 
a new position and with new means. At this point the presents given to the chieftain were 
already symbolic and related to the cult rather. Taxes became therefore a reality - if they were 
not paid voluntarily, they were levied by force and arms. At the same time the leader-chieftain 
continued to grant thus emphasizing his high social status compared to the masses of communal 
members. This way the chieftain-distributor turned from a servant to the community to its 
master, to its king. That was the way how estate division began to gain early-class dimensions. 

Following these theoretical formulations force of arms and war did not appear as a cause 
but rather as an effect of the development of the social and political structures. They turned out 
to bear the most reliable evidence for that development, for the exertion of authority, for the 
existence and the imposition in society of relations different from the patriarchic-tribal ones. A 
state organization showing up in this way is not yet a completed state formation, and it is 
therefore defined by the notion of chiefdom (Priece, B. J. 1978, 184; BacuAbeB, A. C. 1983, 32- 
40; llopo>kaHo6, K. 2000, 9-18) The term is preferred here, since it reflects most exactly the 
character of the concerned social relations. It is considered, that this stage in the development of 
the community was obligatory for the sociopolitical formation to transform into a completed 
state. All this provides theoretical grounds to the assumption that state organization in Southeast 
Europe manifested itself for the first time during the Late Chalcolithic Age. Were there chiefdoms 
existing in Thrace by the end of the 5 th millennium BC? 

The first signs of social differentiation evidenced by the archaeology in Southeast Europe 
must have emerged by the end of the Chalcolithic Age ( TogopoBa, X. 1 984, 23-71; TogopoBa, X. 
1986, 280; Avramova, M. 1992, 45-59; riopo>kaHoB, K. 2000, 12-14 )They are most clearly 
discernible in the finds of the renowned Varna Chalcolithic Necropolis at the Black Sea coast, 
which represent an imposing number of coppermade tools, gilded and gold objects and arms. 
They are speaking for a community not merely with extraordinary high technological and technical 
achievements, but also with a sharp social differentiation. Namely this is relevant in the case 
considered here. The fact that in some of the excavated graves archaeologists came across quite 
a lot of gold, gilded and coppermade finds —but in most cases this kind of objects (outfit) were 
missing - indicates the rank differentiation in the community of that time. Namely this is the first 
indication of the broken homogeneity in society. These differences were not necessarily based 
upon the possession of property, for - as one can see from the archaeological discoveries of the 
settlements and dwellings from the concerned epoch - there were not established any particular 
differences between the families apart. It is considered, that in the Neolithic and the Chalcolithic 
Ages the community in Southeast Europe must have been on a tribal level of social organization. 
This is quite plainly evidenced by the archaeology of the settlements, dwellings and necropoleis 
of that time. The existence of a patriarchic-tribal community throughout these ages is indisputable. 
Actually, this extremely viable community survived on the Balkan Peninsula up to the 20 th century 
inclusive. And when did the neighbourly-territorial community in Southeast Europe come into 
being? To presume its existence parallel to the patriarchic-tribal community already in the Neolithic 
Age seems impossible and illogical, at least for the time being. Then, how about the Chalcolithic 
Age? 

The economy of the Late Chalcolithic Age society in Southeast Europe formed a surplus and 
a part of it went for exchange/trade and for accumulations for the needs of the cult. The 
stratification of the community indicates a sharp social differentiation. The ideology represented 
in the cult monuments was solar-chthonic, and it definitely emphasized the relevance of the 
male, i. e. the solar, principle. Hence, this ideology substantiates the social function of the ruler. 
We do not know which of the property forms exactly prevailed at that time; basing however 
upon the settlements and the dwellings from that period we may presume that social stratification 
was rather due to an estate division than to a class economic differentiation. Taking into 
consideration also the oldest written evidences - the so-called pictographs, which are actually 
on a higher, proto-linear stage of development of the writing, we can definitely conclude that 
there was state organization in the Late Chalcolithic society of Southeast Europe. And since in 
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the East of the 4 th , 3 rd and 2 nd millennium BC state organization sprang up from the neighbourly- 
territorial community, we may surmise its arising and existence alongside with the tribal community 
during the Late Chalcolithic epoch in Southeast Europe. It seems impossible to determine what 
the political organizations of the society of that period were exactly like. We know however for 
certain, that some of them - at least those from the Westpontic archaeological culture Varna 
splendidly represented by the Varna Chalcolithic Necropolis, the settlement with castle from the 
Big Island near Durankulak and by some other sites along the Westpontic coast - were in a pre- 
state phase of development, i. e. in the eve of a state foundation. And since it does not seem 
possible to determine where exactly to search for the threshold of the state founding, the term 
state organization is preferred here with reference to social structure, for it typologically corresponds 
to that of chiefdom. This term appears more precise and appropriate for the case considered 
here, particularly bearing in mind that we are dealing with a society which possessed a writing 
being at the same time nonliterary and pre-literate. 

Although we do not dispose of any direct written historical evidences yet, the state organization 
in Thrace during the Late Chalcolithic and the Late Bronze Ages can be traced and ascertained 
basing upon its manifestations (leopaueB, H, H.fi. Mepnepm, P.Kamui-NapoB, 1979; Mepnepm, 
H.H.. A.A.MoAMaHoB. 1991, 129-141, 132; Merpert, N. 1993, 5-8; Ivantchik, A. 1994, 17-22; 
llopo>kaHo6, K. 2000, 13-1 5.)First and foremost shows up the extraction and the sale of copper 
and metalware. These are real facts which certainly bear evidence of the accumulation of surplus 
in the society of that time. They also speak in support of the fact, that in the Early Bronze Age 
exchange/trade already existed and it was carried on preferably by sea - mostly on the Black 
Sea, the Sea of Marmora and the Aegean Sea. Secondly, the excavations of some settlements, 
e.g. near Ezero and Yunatsite revealed a kind of acropolis detached and strengthened by means 
of a defensive fortress wall which must obviously have had leading functions towards the rest of 
the surrounding settlements system. Plainly discernible is an estate stratification, at least two- 
levelled, showing tendencies to become more complex (and) which might - parallel to the 
allocation of greater accumulations - go over to an early-class stratification. In the third place, 
bearing in mind e.g. the tumuli and the symbols on the earthenware, it is certainly evident that 
the ideology was solar. In other words, it was aiming at the strengthening of the ruler's power as 
a proxy for the Sun on Earth. Having no knowledge of the forms of property one may presume - 
be it hypothetically because of the full lack of written sources - that in the Thracian society of 
the Early Bronze Age were also elements of state organization represented by chiefdoms. And 
since - analogically to the state organization of the Late Chalcolithic civilization in Thrace - it 
was not a completely developed class system, but rather represented by certain estates of its 
having also the function of classes in their earliest phase of development, it might be determined 
as state organization of an estate-class society. The existence of the estate-class society in 
Thrace during the Mid-Bronze Age was evidenced and ascertained by means of the explored 
settlements like e.g. the one near Nova Zagora. As regards this period - bearing in mind the 
observed novelties in archaeology obviously related to the appearance of tin-bronze - we may 
establish a continuation of the traditions from the foregoing epoch with respect to the state- 
founding process, too, i. e. in the existence of chiefdoms. 

I will now try to prove the existence of a state structure of the Thracians in Southeast 
Europe from the time of their earliest mention in written sources by and from the mid-second 
and the beginning of the first millennium B. C. The result (l~!opo>kaHo6 # K. 1991, 162-169; 
f1opo>kaHo6, K. 1998, 207; KumoB, H, fl.Aepe. 2002, 81-219; 339-380) could be compared 
both to the preliminary inferences made with regard to proto-Thracian community and to the 
reliable findings concerning the state-founding processes in Thracian society during the 1 st 
millennium BC best documented and most pronouncedly manifested within the Odryssian 
Kingdom (6 ,h -4 th c. BC). 

Thrace's economy in the second half of the 2 nd millennium BC was a closed natural one; it 
managed however to form surplus. Most reliably evidenced in this respect seem to be the metal 
raw materials and metalware. Their production and sale unambiguously indicate the existence 
of trade. However insignificant this trade may have been - most likely carried on by the king(s), 
it was evidenced by the pre-monetary forms of money (particularly as regards the period 1 6 ,h -12 th 
c. BC) - the metal ingots used by the Thracians and by the other Eastern Mediterranean peoples 
in overseas trade - exchange of metals and other ware. A successful effort for accumulation of 
goods in society were the treasures (including those of precious metals, too) which were related 
to the cult, i.e. to ideology. Hence, the structure of the economy - on the one hand, and its active 
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manifestation - on the other, indicate elements of state organization. Among the forms of property 
prevailed the communal property; a relatively strong accent seemed to bear the royal property 
covering besides herds, predominantingly mines, and most likely also havens and ships. Relatively 
weak proved to be private property - mainly flocks of domestic animals in the form of personal 
or familial property. For the present we have not come across any kind of temple property yet. So 
the existence of private property - however limited and underdeveloped it may seem - indicates 
that there must have been elements of neighbourly-territorial communal relations, resp. elements 
of a state structure. In addition, if we assume that royal property might be regarded as a form of 
private property as well, then - taking into consideration the forms of property - the existence of 
state organization in Thrace in the second half of the 2 nd and the beginning of the 1 st millennium 
must be beyond any doubt. 

The social structure of the Thracian community of that time was studied on the basis of 
archaeology. Fortification by means of stone walls, or moats and ramparts of pointed wooden 
stakes (palisades) is a sure sign of the role of the, leader who becomes a king. In the archaeology, 
represented by the dwellings, settlements and fortifications, however, we do not observe any 
drastic differences in property possession between families, tribes and communities apart. In 
other words, the Thracian society of this period was at least two-levelled. At one of the poles 
certainly were the reigning and ruling kings (and aristocracy), and at the other one - those ruled, 
the communal members who produced (the) public welfare. Both of the estates must have been 
constituted in result of the customaries order. Social inequality was legalized by force and arms 
as well as by means of the building of fortifications meant to protect the emerging property 
differentiation showing up mainly through the royal property and the leading role of the king in 
the performance of the cult related, on its part, to the treasures. These two levels were, however, 
socially linked by the common solar-chthonic cult based upon the ideological Doctrine of the 
Thracian Orphism. Both of the estates manifested themselves as classes too - classes as economic 
category founded upon the possession of the means of production. The contradiction between 
them consisted in the following." The king was striving to rule by force and arms not merely over 
his own means of production (herds, land, mines, havens and ships), but also over the rest of the 
communal property which had remained in the hands of the communal members: herds, land, 
water resources, etc. At the same time the communal members sought to preserve their liberty 
as well as the independence of their means of production. Hence it is logic to presume that - 
following an ancient Indo-European tradition - the kings of Thrace, too - like the Hittite rulers of 
that time - periodically toured together with their suites the lands they considered (were) theirs. 
In this way, peacefully or by force and arms, they levied taxes from the population. So the 
producing communal members had to bear tax burdens and impositions. In other words, they 
were treated by the king as his own subjects, subjects to his state. That society was neither just 
an estate community, nor was it a completed class society. Therefore it is determined as an 
estate-class society. The estate and class differentiation in the Thracian society from the second 
half of the 2 nd /beginning of the 1 st millennium BC indicates that state organization was also 
present in its social relations. 

The royal ideology of the Thracian society from this period was the Doctrine of the Thracian 
Orphism (0oa, Aa. 1986, 1 90 c; 0oa, Aa. 1991, 1991, 305 c; 0oa, Aa. 1994, 349.) It found 
expression in the material monuments, the treasures and especially those of precious metals 
and metalware. Hence we can speak of an early state organization in Thrace in the ideological 
aspect as well. 

On monuments from that epoch were discovered signs of a writing which were deciphered 
within Linear A and B - from the island of Crete and from Mycenaean Greece. That kind of 
characters were also found on: the copper ingot from the village of Cherkovo (near Burgas); the 
gold-silver ingot from Kaliakra (near Dobrich); the rondels from Burgas, the island of Samothraki 
and the village of Drama (in the area of Yambol), as well as on some anchors from Shabla and 
Sozopol -Westpontic coast. All of them certainly indicate the use of a writing in the early 
Thracian society, most likely related to the cult and/or to overseas trade. This is also a sure sign 
of the existence of an early state organization in Thrace. 

Consequently, there are good reasons to believe that chiefdoms existed in Southeast Europe 
in the second half of the 2 nd /beginning of the 1 st millennium BC, chiefdoms as state organizations 
of the estate-class society of that time. 

Here I would like to remind that chiefdoms were the first state organizations in Mesopotamia, 
too - in ancient Sumer, for example. The temples there had the function of a kind of collective 
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depositories and re-distributors of the common goods (Service, E.R. 1975, 206-209; Mcmopun 
tXpeBnezo Bocmoka, 1 07-1 1 1).- that is why the priest title patessi was attached to the king. 
Their urbanization activity was however an exception, for town-planning must have been extremely 
expensive and not achievable by each of the chiefdoms which came into being (Price, B.J. 1 978, 
184). 

In other words, for the beginning of urbanization activities signifying the birth of a state was 
necessary an active and lasting stationary way of life that could lead to some considerable 
accumulations in society. Obviously because of its relative mobility the estate-class society was 
not that rich, and namely therefore here, in this area, were not found any remains of the kind 
discovered from the chiefdoms in Mesopotamia. 

So the archaeological monuments are those indicating the origins of state organization of 
the ancient Balkan community in Southeast Europe from the end of the Chalcolithic Age - the 
end of the 5 th millennium BC. State organization also existed during the Early and the Mid- 
Bronze epoch in the palaeo-Balkan and proto-Thracian society. This was a state organization of 
an estate-class society. Estate-class relations remained on the same level within the Thracian 
community from the second half of the 2 nd and the first centuries of the 1 st millennium BC, too. 
The historicoarchaeological situation in Thrace from the end of the 5 th millennium BC up to the 
first centuries of the 1 st millennium BC inclusive showing estate-class relations in the chiefdoms 
as a social structure appears to be similar in type and stage of development to the picture 
described in some early written sources from the pre-dynastic periods in Egypt (end of the 4 th 
millennium BC) and Mesopotamia (end of the 4 th /beginning of the 3 rd millennium BC). In Egypt 
these early state formations were defined as sepat/nomos, and in Mesopotamia - as 
ki=patessiates. The unification of the sepat/nomos in Egypt by the 31 st c. BC and of the ki/ 
patessiates in Sumer - in the 28 th c. BC marked the founding of the first early-class states in the 
world. Prior to, but also after that, however, both sepat/nomos and ki/ patessiates ruled by local 
kings-priests or priests-kings of theirs represented the first and earliest form of state organization 
of the estate-class community. The estate-class relations in Thrace and of the Thracians in the 
period under consideration were represented namely by that kind of sepat/nomos or ki/ 
patessiates)=chiefdoms. 

The literary record in Homer's Iliad of the Kingdom of Priam - a ruler keeping in subjection 
a number of local kings (obviously of chiefdoms) from Troas - in Northwest Asia Minor ( 1 4 th -1 3 th 
c. BC) having as capital the city of Troy/Ilium, undoubtedly indicates for the first time the existence 
of an early-class state in the Westanatolian part of the Thracian space (Homere. 1937-1938, 
lliade, tome l-IV; TuHguH, A.A. 1981; Porozhanov, K. 1995, 1 13-122; Porozhanov, K. 1997, 187- 
196).To be compared with, I would like to note that both the society in Mycenaean Greece (1 5 th - 
12 th c. BC) and the Phrygian community in Asia Minor (8 th -4 th c. BC), as well as the Etruscan and 
the Roman societies of the Italic Peninsula (8 th -6 ,h c. BC) bore early-class characteristics. 

In the 1 st millennium BC the Thracian community in Europe will be described as early-class 
society, too (0oa, Aa. 1972, 67-89; rionoB, fl. 1989, 66-77;0oa, Aa. 1990, 57-59; l~lopo>kaHo8, 
K. 1 998, 1 89-1 92; MopgaHoB, K. 2000, 49-70). The arising of the Odryssian Kingdom in the first 
half of the 1 st millennium BC (by or in the 6 th c. BC) marked the founding of an early-class state 
in the European part of the Thracian space, too, uniting - however on the basis of relations of 
subjection! - local estate-class state formations similar to and having the social character of the 
sepat/nomos and ki/patessiates=chiefdoms. In Thrace a reminiscence of them will remain 
preserved in the traditional state structuring - the division into dynastic/paradynastic provinces 
- the strategies, which were going to disappear from the historical scene only after the destruction 
of the Thracian early-class states by the Roman empire in the first two centuries of AD 1 st 
millennium. 
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The millitary, political and diplomatic contacts between the "Barbarian' territorial states in 
Southeastern Europe and the hellenic "polis" world had visibly become more dynamic even 
before the outlining total conflict between the Athenian arche and the Lacedaemonian league, 
the result of which was the devastating Peloponesian War (431-404 BC). Undoubtedly, to this 
vast contact zone of political and cultural interactions (0oa, Aa. 2002, 239) belongs also Western 
Asia Minor with Ionia, at this time an indivisible part of the Achaemenidian Empire under Artaxerxes 
| (464-423 BC) and Darius II (423-404 BC). The still powerful Empire has actively defended its 
diplomatic and political interests in this part of Europe in the general military conflict delineated 
there. 

In microregional plan the political situation became more complex when the Athenians 
finally, after many-year efforts, founded Amphipolis as a %g>qiov jn 437/436 BC (Thuc. 4, 1 02, 1- 
4: Koukouli-Chrysantaki, Ch. 2002, 40, 43), and at the same time political claims were laid by 
the Edonian royal house, by Perdikkas II (454-413 BC), by the Odrysian king Sitalkes (±445-424 
BC), and naturally by Athens and Sparta before the outbreak of the disastrous conflict between 
them in 432 BC. (MopgaHoB, K. 2000, 58). After numerous diplomatic missions and political 
negotiations, Sitalkes finally agreed, through his envoy Nymphodoros from Abdera, to became 
an Athenian ally in 431 BC. Even his son Sadokos was granted Athenian citizenship. And what 
was more, Nymphodoros reconciled Athens with Perdikkas II. He succeeded in reuniting Sitalkes, 
Teres' son, the king of the Thracians and Perdikkas II, the son of Alexander, king of the 
Macedonians, who acted jointly with Athens (Thuc, 2, 29, 4-7; 2, 67, 1-3; Aristoph. Acharn., 
142-150; Schol. Ad 145; Diod., 12, 50, 2-3). 

The attempts in the modern historiography to present Sitalkes, the Thracian king, as losing 
serious diplomatic and political positions towards Athens and Perdikkas II, remain without 
convincing arguments (EomeBa-EoHHoBa, fl. 2000, 57, 60-61). 

The relations between Sitalkes and Perdikkas II seemed to be complex for a long time, 
because of the dynastic controversy over the power in Pella between Perdikkas and his brother 
Philip. Philip sought refuge at Sitalkes's, who obviously used him as a real threat to the power, 
while negotiating the territorial concessions to be made by Perdikkas II. In exchange to these 
concessions and to a great amount of money, Sitalkes promised not to bring Philip back in his 
homeland. Possibly contested lands in the border areas were meant, where Mygdonians and 
Bisaltae had lived since Herodotus' time. All this was well known to Thucydides who knew the 
ethnogeographic and the political environment between the Nestos and the Strymon, in the 
Chalcidice and Macedonia (Thuc. 2, 95, 1-2; Schol. ad 95, 1). The historian knew also about 
Sitalkes' invasion in the region of Mt. Kerkine, against the independent Paeonians. It is quite 
possible that these were operations of more than one campaign, because timber was felled 
under the king's orders. Ml. Tonev suggested that thus Sitalkes strengthened his power along 
the Middle Nestos and the Strymon before the Peloponesian War and was able to interfere more 
effectively when power claims were laid at Pella. By these operations of two or more years, 
Sitalkes started the submission the Paeonian Agrianes, with possible readings in the codices 
Graoi and Leei, who later joined his army against Macedonia and the Chalcidice in November 
429 BC (Thuc, 2, 98. 1;ToHe6, Ma. 1942, 184). 

There is a huge amount of studies in modern historiography on the reasons for Sitalkes' 
campaign, most of which follow Thucydides' information, partly repeated by Diodorus, with 
some inaccuracies though. The Odrysian king summoned a big army after the pursuasion of the 
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second Athenian embassy, led by the founder of Amphipolis, Hagnon. He called out all the 
Thracians between Mt. Haemus and the Rhodope, between the Pontos and the Hellespontos, 
the Getaen mounted archers, the independent Dii, and the above mentioned Paeonian Agrianes 
and Laeaeans. Thucydides says that they formed a grand total of 1 50 thousand, 50 thousand of 
which were cavalry Diodorus gives a different number of the infantry: 120 thousand, correctly 
mentioned by Y. Todorov (Thuc, 2, 96, 1-4; 2, 98, 3-4; Diod., 12, 50, 2; TogopoS, fl. 1933, 16). 
The impressing figures are probably exaggerated, but still they attest to the big demographic 
potentials of the Odrysian kingdom, whose borders were described in detail by Thucydides 
(Thuc, 2, 97, 1-2; Jordanov, K. 2000, 1 12-1 13). There is no need to doubt the authenticity of the 
historian's account and to consider whether these were his own observations, or some notes by 
Hagnon, later accessible to him?! (Ta^eBa, M. 1 990, 7). Undoubtedly, there was no heavy cavalry 
in the Thracian army, unlike that in the Macedonian troops; nor they had siege machines to take 
fortified cities. The army called out by Sitalkes first crossed its own territory with the lands of the 
subjected Agrianes, Maedians on the left, and the Paeonians on his right (Thuc, 2, 98, 1-2; 
riempoBa, E. 1 999, 1 0). Then the army reached Doberos in Paeonia (Thuc, 2, 98, 3; 2, 99, 1 ; 2, 
1 03,3). The location of the city is important, as the whole army gathered there before turning to 
the Lower Macedonia, i.e. towards Perdikkas ll's domain. The lands of his brother, Philip, who, 
being a power pretender, died in exile at Sitalkes' court, began not far from this city. Scholars are 
inclined to locate Doberos along the Vardar River, near the present-day Stroumitsa, (Mukyvnuk, 
H6. 1999, 1 9) or at Isar-Marvinci (riempoBa, E. 1 999, 87-88). Eidomene/ldomene was situated 
quite near, at about 20 stadii (about 3.5 km) from Doberos, according to a 4th century inscription. 
The latter was localised near Valandovo (MumpeBcku, fl. 2001, 56; MukyAMuk, l/IB. 1999, 20, 
22-23), or at the village of Miletkovo (riempoBa, E. 1 999, 88). Thucydides relates that advancing 
from Doberos, the Thracian host first invaded what had been once Philip's government, and 
took Idomene by assault, Gortynia, Atalanta, and some other places by negotiation, these last 
coming over for love of Philip's son, Amyntas, then with Sitalkes. Strabo also knew Gortynia, 
explaining that she was on the Axios River, just at the place where the river narrowed (at the 
present-day Demir Kapia) and hindered the crossing from Paeonia to Macedonia (Thuc, 2, 100, 
3; Strabo, 7, Fr. 4). Recently D. Mitrevski offered serious arguments for the location of Gortynia. 
During the 1999 archaeological season an inscribed stone slab, possibly dating to the second 
half of the 4th century BC, was discovered at Vardarski Rid. PTYNIA is relatively well read in the 
second line of the inscription, thus matching Thucydides' Gortynia (MumpeBcku, fl. 2001, 56- 
57). Mikulcic on his part, probably not knowing about the above inscription, locates Atalanta, 
the next city mentioned by Thucydides, at Vardarski Rid (MukyAHuk, HB.1999, 34). The expert 
on the cities in ancient Macedonia assumes that Paeonian tribes predominantly inhabited the 
upper and partly middle Vardar River valley with its tributaries Lepenets and Pcina to the north, 
Bregalnitsa, Lakovitsa and Stroumeshnitsa to the east, Markova, Topolska, Babouna, Cerna, 
Boshava and Doshnitsa to the west. The Agrianes inhabited the upper Strymon valley, (MukyA- 
^uk, l/IB. 1999, 1 13-1 16), the regions near Koumanovo and Skopie possibly included as well. 
The archaeological data support so far such an assumption (CokoAoBcka, B. 1990, 16-17, 27; 
MukyAMuk, MB. 1999, 1 18-129). Without siege machines, the Thracians failed to take the next 
fortified city of Europos, localised in the area of Koukoush (MumpeBcku, fl. 2001, 55), or to the 
south of Gevgelia (MukyAHuk, H6. 1 999, 19). The Thracian army crossed the Axios and ravaged 
Mygdonia, Grestonia and Anthemus. There the Thracians were often bothered by the Macedonian 
heavy cavalry and their allies. Sitalkes did not get the expected help by the Athenians and 
opened negotiations with Perdikkas II. Meanwhile, the Odrysian king despatched a large part of 
his army against the Chalcidians and Bottiaeans, the Macedonian allies, and laid waste their 
country (Thuc, 2, 100, 4-6; 2, 101, 1-2). The historian further relates that the Thessalians, and 
the Hellenes as far as Thermopile, the Thracians beyond the Strymon to the north, who inhabited 
the plains, such as the Panaeans, the Odomanti, the Droi and the Dersaeans, all of whom are 
independent, all feared that the army might advance against them, and prepared accordingly 
(Thuc. 2, 101, 3: Delev, P. 2002, 18). The severity of the coming winter, the lack of provisions, 
and the skilful diplomatic activity of Seuthes, Sparadokos' son and highest officer, made Sitalkes 
decide in favour of a peaceful solution of the conflict. The agreement was reinforced by a 
dynastic marriage. Perdikka gave his sister Stratonike to be Seuthes' wife, in addition to a rich 
dowry. Sitalkes retired home in Thrace, after a stay of thirty days in all, eight of which were spent 
in Chalcidice (Thuc, 2, 101, 3-6; Danov, Chr. 1976, 315-316). G. Kazarov (KauapoB, V. 1933, 
747) at his time correctly denied the suggestion that the agreement had included a royal marriage 
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between Perdikkas II and an anonymous Odrysian princess, because Thucydides would have 
mentioned such a political act. The same would be valid for Diodorus' account, who otherwise 
follows strictly his predecessor in stating that the Thracians set Amyntas on the throne in Pella?! 
This short passage can hardly be used for a reinterpretation of the historical events, related to 
the campaign against Macedonia and Chalcidice (Diod., 12, 51, 2; TaneBa, M. 1990, 8). It seems 
that the Paeonians, including the Agrianes and Laeaens, became independent after the campaign 
in Macedonia. The suggestion is based on the short information by Thucydides that Sitalkes 
died, or was put to death, according to the two meanings of the verb used by the historian: 
aTtoQvTJcTKco, in a battle with the Triballoi, possibly in the region of the Oskios (Iskur) River, in 
November 424 BC. The assumption belongs to G. Mihailov (Thuc, 4, 101, 5; MuxauAo6, V. 
1 972, 6 1 ) who accepts that the historian relates this event very briefly, as if concealing something, 
although by that time he had already been in exile near the Odrysian borders. After his death, his 
nephew Seuthes I assumed power, the Thracian-Paeonian relations coming to a standstill during 
his reign. Therefore, this gap in the bilateral relations covers even the first years of Philip ll's rule. 
Possibly the major reason for this lay in the complex diplomatic and political interests of the 
Delian League, the relative instability of the Macedonian state before Philip II, as well as the new 
foreign orientation of the Odrysian kingdom towards the Propontis, the Thracian Chersonese 
and the northern Aegean, instead of towards the disputed areas in southwestern Thrace, including 
the Paeonian borderland (I/IopgaHo6, K. 2000, 59-61). 

In the summer of 359 BC the 23-year old Philip II became regent and co-ruler of the under- 
aged son of Perdikkas, Amyntas. He had immediately to undertake diplomatic, military and 
political activities to prevent the attacks of all interested neighbouring countries (Corvisier, J.-N. 
2002, 30-31; 74-75). Some of them supported other throne pretenders: Argaios was Athens' 
favourite, while Pausanias was backed up by the Thracian king. The situation to the north was 
no less difficult. The lllyrians, who had previously gained a victory over Perdikkas III, were in 
preparation for a new invasion, while the Paeonians, according to Diodorus, devastated the 
country. Philip II demonstrated his diplomatic talent in this complex situation. The Athenians 
gave up Argaios, as they received Amphipolis, while gifts were lavished on the Thracian king, 
probably Kotys I, and later both rulers came to an agreement. The Paeonians also agreed not be 
aggressive, after a special embassy had given them a lot of presents and generous promises. 
Diodorus' information is confirmed again by the later epitomist of Pompeus Tragus, Justin (Diod., 
16, 2, 1-6; 16, 3, 3-4; lust. 7, 5, 4-6; 1/lopgaHoB, K. 1998, 15). Soon after that Philip II learned 
about the death of the Paeonian ruler Agis and suddenly decided to attack his neighbours, who 
were vanquished and submitted. Most scholars assume with good reasons that the Paeonians 
were not finally subjected and their political independence was not completely eliminated (Diod., 
1 6, 4, 1-2. riempo6a, E. 1999, 1 3). Philip II rather crushed their aggressiveness and forced them 
to pay tribute, and eventually to perform some duties and services (Isocr. Philippos, 5, 21; 
Corvisier, J,-N. 2002, 170). 

Philip II took advantage of the favourable for him division of the Odrysian kingdom into three 
parts, not without the active Athenian intervention. The process was completed in 357 BC when 
the limits of the separate states were established. Kersebleptes, Kotys I's son, reigned over the 
lands east of the Hebros, the central part of the former kingdom were under Amadokos II, whose 
western borders reached Maronea. The third ruler, Berisades, controlled the area between the 
above mentioned city and the lower Strymon valley. Meanwhile Philip II continued his aggressive 
policy in the region, starting the exploitation of the gold mines of Pangaion, he took Krenides, 
naming the city Philippi, and in 356 BC he seized Amphipolis (Corvisier, J.-N. 2002, 129). In the 
next spring at the latest, Berisades died, provoking Kersebleptes' more intense activity to the 
west against his brothers, his onset being stopped with the help of the Athenians. (Demosth. C. 
Arist., 10;Togopo6, fl. 1933, 46-47). 

During that same spring, Philip ll's aggressive foreign policy provoked the formation of an 
anti-Macedonian coalition by all the neighbouring rulers and with the active Athenian assistance. 
It included the Paeonian ruler Lypeios (359/358 - 340-335 BC), AYKKEIOZ according to his 
coinage, the successor of the superannuated lllyrian ruler Bardylis, Grabos II, who took power 
around 358/357 BC, as well as Ketriporis and his brothers. A fragmentary inscription found in 
Athens shows that the treaty was finally concluded by oaths in July 356 BC. The historians, the 
editors and the commentators of the inscription all agree that the concluded military alliance 
(symmachia) aimed at a combined strategic blow against Philip II. The Macedonian ruler should 
have been attacked from several sides and pushed back from sea and from the territories along 
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the lower Strymon valley. Unfortunately, the badly damaged inscription does not clarify the 
engagements of the allies, as well as those taken by Athens. It cannot be understand from the 
preserved text whether the Athenians rendered any real help to the lllyrian. Paeon ian and Thracian 
rulers at all (1/lopgaHoB, K. 1 998, 27-29). Diodorus gives a vivid account of the proceeding events 
in a short but clear text. The three rulers thought that by joining their forces they would easily 
have the better of Philip II. The Macedonian king, however, acted swiftly, surprised them unprepared 
while they were still gathering their armies, and they had to ask for peace. In another, even more 
brief text, Diodorus explains that Philip ll's loyal strategos Parmenio defeated in battle the lllyrian 
king Grabos. The historian does not state whether the Paeonians suffered the same, but it 
seemed that they also were pressed hard and even part of them submitted (Diod., 1 6, 22, 3; 1 6, 
31,6: Corvisier, J.-IM. 2002, 1 82). At least this would be the interpretation of two short passages 
from Demosthenes' First Olynthian, delivered in the summer of 349 BC. First, the politician and 
the orator reminds about Philip ll's campaigns against the lllyrians and the Paeonians, and in the 
second text, he states that Paeonian or lllyrian or any other of these tribes would prefer freedom 
and independence to slavery (Demosth. Olynth., I, 13; 1, 23; KauapoB, F". 1 921, 48 = KauapoB, I". 
2001, 586). 

Despite the military and political pressure over the neighbours, the Macedonian royal house 
could have hardly interrupted the economic and political relations between the Thracians and 
the Paeonians in the early Hellenistic age. Such a conclusion finds a good support in the discovered 
big hoard near the village of Rejantsi, in the middle of Graovo. The already published hoard 
consists of 1446 tetradrachms of Philip II, 1208 of Lypeios'/Lykeios' successor Patraus (c. 340- 
335-315 BC), two tetradrachms of Lykeios, two of Diplaios (c. 330 BC) and one of the city of 
Damastion (riempoBa, E. 1999,104-106; 112). 

The Thracians and the Paeonians appeared again in the historical tradition on the occasion 
of Alexander III the Great's campaign in Thrace in the spring and summer of 335 BC. I would 
rather leave without a commentary a very general and inaccurate statement by Diodorus on 
Alexander's operations in the areas adjacent to Macedonia. The historian seems to have compiled 
information from his predecessors, which had a very confused chronology and was often 
contradictory. Diodorus says that after the unrest in Greece had been brought under control, 
Alexander the Great submitted the Thracians, then he swung west to Paeonia and lllyria and the 
territories that bordered on them. All the "Barbarian" population was subjected. Some scholars 
explicitly emphasise that this specific text by Diodorus should not be taken into consideration at 
all (Diod., 17,8, 1; KauapoB, r. 1921, 50 = KauapoB, T. 2001, 588). Scholarly attitude to Arrian's 
account is quite different, as he had used first-rank sources, Ptolemy I Soter included, and 
possibly an information originating from Alexander's headquarters. According to Arrian, on his 
way back from the Istros river, Alexander crossed the lands of the Agrianes and the Paeonians. 
There Alexander learned that the lllyrians, the Taulantii and the Autariatae had formed an alliance 
to fight against him. The old ally Langaros came to the Macedonian camp and offered to invade 
the Autariatian territory. After the expected victory Alexander the Great showed his gratitude by 
bestowing on him honours and gifts. The young king even promised Langaros his sister Kynane 
in marriage and a wedding ceremony in Pella. The royal marriage was not concluded because of 
Langaros' sudden death (Arr. Anab., 1, 5, 1-5). The Macedonian army took a victory over the 
lllyrians with the help of the Agrianian archers. They also participated actively in the seizing and 
destroying of Thebes in the autumn of 335 BC (Arr. Anab., 1,6,6; 1,8, 1-2; riempoBa, E. 1999, 
11). 

Written sources attest to the participation of the Macedonian allies in Alexander the Great's 
army since his campaign to the East in the spring of 334 BC. Diodorus, who used reliable 
sources this time, lists all participants, allies and mercenaries in the infantry under the command 
of Parmenio. The Odrysians, Triballoi and lllyrians, a total of 5000, in addition to 1000 Agrianian 
archers were among them. The interpretation of the Thracian and Paeonian soldiers in the 
Alexander's army should not be biased, i.e. that they were forced to do so. These allies joined 
rather voluntarily the Macedonian army, expecting rich booty from the cities of the Achaemenidian 
Empire which had entered a deep crisis (Diod., 17, 1 7, 3-4; l/lopgaHoB, K, 1998, 129-130). Arrian 
who describes the disposition of the Macedonian army before the battle of Granikos in May 334 
BC, disposes the hetairoi, the archers and the Agrianes, the javelin-men, in the left wing under 
Philotas. Amyntas with the cavalry, the Paeonians and the ile under Sokrates were behind them. 
Another text by Arrian is very instructive. At the council held before the decisive battle at Issos 
in November 333 BC and chaired by Alexander the Great, the king estimated the merits of the 
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two opposing armies, facing each other. He specially emphasised on the "Barbarian" Thracians, 
Paeonians, lllyrians and Agrianes who were the most courageous and valiant among the European 
tribes, and they had to meet the weakest and effeminate peoples of Asia!? (Arr. Anab., 2, 7, 5). 
The historian specifies that the Paeonians were under Ariston's command, arranged together 
with the Agrianes, led by Attalos, as a strategic reserve behind the king. Kazarov suggested that 
this Ariston might have been from the Paeonian royal house. An anecdote conversation between 
Alexander the Great and Ariston, rendered by Plutarch (Arr. Anab., 2, 9, 2; Plut. Alex., 39; Kaua- 
po6, P. 1 921, 51 = Kauapo6, T 2001, 589), supports such an assumption, but there are no other, 
more convincing, arguments. In the decisive battle at Gaugamela on the 1st of October 331 BC, 
which brought about the collapse of the Achaemenidian Empire, half of the Agrianes, led by 
Attalos, and the Paeonians under Aretas and Ariston were disposed in the second row of the 
Macedonian army. They distinguished themselves in the thick of the battle, repelling the attacks 
of the Scythian cavalry and of the Bactrians, destroying many of the chariots with sickles which 
had to cut into the Macedonian array. Curtius Rufus gives another version of Ariston's participation 
in the battle of Gaugamela. He not only led the Paeonian cavalry, but also overcame in a personal 
combat the commander of the Persian cavalry, Satropates. Some scholars suggest that the 
reverse of Patraus' tetradrachms (340-335 - 31 5 BC) represent the victory of his younger brother 
or son Ariston over Satropates ?! (Arr. Anab., 3, 12, 3; 3, 13, 3-5; Curt. Ruf. 4, 9, 24-25; riempo- 
6a, E. 1 999, 1 6-1 7). The assumption is curious and possible, but so far remains beyond proof. 

It is again Arrian who describes the joint actions of the Paeonians and the Thracians in the 
battles of the Macedonian army on the territories of the Achaemenidian Empire. This time the 
Thracian leader, bearing the royal name of Sitalkes, is one of the main figures. It was just this 
royal name which misled Hock to suppose, about 1 10 years ago, that he was one of Kersebleptes' 
sons, sent as hostage to Pella, according to the clauses of the 'Peace of Philocrates' in 346 BC. 
later the assumption was refuted as completely groundless (Hock, Ad. 1891, 116; Togopo6, R. 
1933, 63-64; 0oa, Aa. 1975, 115). 

Arrian relates the story about the skirmish with the warlike mountain-dwellers in Pisidia, 
near the city of Sagalassos, where Alexander the Great took advantage of the battle skills of the 
bow-archers and the Agrianes on the right wing, while the Thracian akontistai (javelin-men), led 
by Sitalkes, were on the left wing (Arr. Anab., 1, 28, 4). Those Thracians were very skilful in the 
outflanking operations, when this same Sitalkes led the Thracians at the left wing of the 
Macedonian army, next to the allied cavalry and the mounted Odrysians under Agathon in the 
battle at Issos. Part of the Thracian infantry was left to guard the army supply. In 330 BC, after 
Philotas' plot and the murder of his father, Parmenio, under Alexander's orders, the administrative 
functions of the former Macedonian strategos were divided between Media's strategos, Kleandros, 
Sitalkes and Menides (Arr. Anab., 2,5, 1;2, 9, 3; 3, 12, 4-5; 3, 26, 3; Detschew, D. 19762,451). 
Later Sitalkes' career ended with no glory. In the summer of 326 BC he, together with Kleandros, 
arrived from Media to Karmania, under Alexander's personal order. There the strategoi were 
blamed by the population for having gone beyond their authority and for having looted temples 
and tombs. Alexander, furious and willing to inspire fear in the rest of the satraps, nomarchs and 
strategoi, ordered the law violators who could not prove their innocence to be executed (Arr. 
Anab., 6, 27, 4; Detschew, D. 19762, 452). 

After Alexander's death in Babylon on the 1 0th of June 323 BC, the Thracians and Paeonians 
participated mainly in the diplomatic and political struggles of the Diadochi meant to preserve or 
sanctioned their states, which sometimes were seriously threatened. In Paeonia, Audoleon who 
declared himself basileus in 306/305 BC, waited for a favourable situation to affirm his military 
and political autonomy among the Diadochi, struggling for domination. Such an occasion appeared 
in 288/287 BC, when Lysimachos, the king of Thrace, Ptolemy I, the ruler of Egypt, and Seleukos 
formed a coalition against the strong king of Macedonia since 293 BC, Demetrios Poliorketes. It 
was joined by the illyrian ruler Bardylis, by the Paeonian king Audoleon, and by Aetolia and 
Sparta. The coalition succeeded in overwhelming Demetrios, as Pyrrhus and Lysimachos shared 
the rule over Macedonia in August 287 BC, and the border between their governments seemed 
to be the Axios River (l/IopgaHo6, K. 1 998, 214-21 5). It is highly probable that the Paeonian king 
Audoleon took advantage of the coalition victory, because he had a high political authority, 
being among the rulers who helped Athens while besieged by Demetrios, together with Ptolemy 
I, Lysimachos and the Bosporean Spartokos III (304/303-284/282 BC) (nempoBa, E. 1 999, 1 9- 
20). These rulers were honoured in Athens with special decreta (Xa6uxm, X. 1999, 136). Audoleon 
died in the archon year of 286/285 BC, which provoked a dynastic struggle over the throne, 
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where the neighbours could not resist interfering, especially Lysimachos, who, almost without a 
real resistance, chased Pyrrhus away from Macedonia and Thessaly in the spring of 285 BC. In 
this favourable situation Lysimachos pretended to help the son of his old ally Audoleon, Ariston. 
According to a stratagem related by Polyaen, the king of Thrace and Macedonia tried to capture 
Ariston by a deceit during a ritual ceremony in the waters of the Astibos (Bregalnitsa) River, 
which preceded the inthronization itself. Ariston happily escaped the ambush, or was left on 
purpose to escape (?!), seeking refuge in the neighbouring Dardania. There was no any obstacle 
for Lysimachos in conquering Paeonia. The evidence of the stratagem is further confirmed by 
fragment 13 of Diodorus' 21st Book, where he explains that Lysimachos took possession of the 
wealth of the Paeonian king Ariston (Polyaen. Strat., 4, 12, 31; Diod. 21, Fr. 13; Jordanov, K. 
1997, 17). His power was short-lived, as he was killed in the battle at Korupedion in February 
281 BC. 
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Q6p. 11 



06p. 12 



Qua. 1 



Newly restored Materials 

from the Necropolis of Trebenishte 



Pavlina llieva 



Summary 

Some of the finds from the necropolis of Trebenishte are kept now in the Antiquity Collection 
of the Institute of Archaeology and Museum at the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. They date 
to the 6th century B.C. and reflect the stage of cultural development of the south-western 
Thracian tribes by that time. 

The earliest Greek influences penetrated the central parts of the Balkan peninsula in the 
time of the Great Greek Colonization. The first historically recorded contacts of those lands with 
the Greek world also date to that period. In the 7th century B.C. the Hellenes constituted a 
network of colonies along the Adriatic coast, based on three powerful centers - Corcyra (modern 
island of Corphou), Epidamnos (= Dyrrachion, modern Durresi), and Apollonia ( modern Pojan). 
Corcyra was established at the earliest. Due to its superb geographical position, it controlled all 
the sea routes in the Eastern Adriatic and played the role of prime center of Hellenization and 
further colonization of the region. A similar process was in full progress along the Aegean and 
Black Sea coasts of Thrace as well. Therefore it is not surprising at all that a considerable 
number of the finds from the necropolis of Trebenishte are Greek imports, while others are 
Thracian - barbarian products made under Greek influence. That influence spread from the main 
Greek centers of crafts and culture and penetrated Thrace by sea as well as by land. 

A large variety of ancient vessels are treasured now in the Antiquity Collection of the Institute 
of Archaeology and Museum at the Bulgarian academy of sciences. The finds from the necropolis 
of Trebenishte also taken into account, this is for sure one of the richest collections of archaic 
bronzes. The extravagantly rich grave finds from the necropoleis of Sindos, Trebenishte and 
Duvanli, dated to the 6th - 4th centuries B.C., reveal the common features of the aristocratic 
houses in the southern part of the Balkan peninsula. 
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Ho6u pecmaBpupami MamepuaAu 
om HekponoAa npu Tpe6eHume 



riaBAUHa l/lAue6a 



B HenocpegcmBeHa 6au30citi go Oxpugckomo e3epo, npegu noBene om 80 aoguHu, ca 
pa3kpumu cegeM 2po6a om HekponoAa 6 Tpe6eHume. flopagu BoeHHu o6cmoameAcm6a Boa- 
gaH 0uao6 u KapeA LLIkopnuA ny6Auky6am mo3u MamepuaA 10 aoguHu no-kt>CHo. 

Ha 3,5 kM ceBepHo om Oxpugckomo e3epo, 3anagHO om Heao ce npocmupa paBmjHa, npe3 
koamo MUHaBa p. flpuH. 06Aacmma e omgeAeHa om 6peaa Ha AgpuamuMecko Mope Mpe3 nAa- 
HUHume Ha gHeiuHa AA6aHua. flBe peku - LLIkyM6e /TeHecuc/ u CeivieHU /Ancyc/ - oct>mecm8a- 
8am 6pi33kama c kpaQ6pe>kuemo. 

PaHHume aptiuku Bauahua 6 o6Aacmma Ha ueHmpaAHama nacm Ha BaAkaHume ca om Bpe- 
Memo Ha aptiukama koAOHU3auua. To6a ca u n-bpBume ucmopuMecku koHmakmu Ha me3u 3eiviu 
c sp"bukun c6am. flpe3 VII 6. np. Xp. eAUHume ct>3ga8am Mpe>ka om anoukuu, koamo o6x6aiu.a 
Agpuamuneckomo kpau6pe>kue u ce kpenu Ha mouuhu ueHmpoBe - Kopkupa /gH. o-B Kopc^y/, 
EnugaMHOC /flupaxuyM, gH. flypecy/ u AnoAOHua /gH. l~lo>kaH/. 

Kopkupa e ntipBama aptiuka koAOHua Ha Agpuamuka, omkt>gemo eptmkume koAOHUcmu ca 
npoHukHaAu no-Hamambk Ha ceBep. Bcimku Mopcku n-t>muma ca 6uau koHmpoAupaHU om koAO- 
Huama Ha Kopkupa. Ilopagu u3kAk)qumeAHomo cu 2eospac{)cko noAo>keHue ma ce npe6pt>ma B 
cpeguote Ha eAUHU3au,ua. riogo6Ha e cumyauuama u no 6pe2o6eme Ha MepHO u Eaeucko Mope. 
Emo omkbge ugBa u m8t>pgeHuemo, ne 3HaMumeAen 6pou MamepuaAu om HekponoAa npu 
Tpe6eHuiu,e ca 2pt)uku Bhoc, a gpyau kamo mpako-BapBapcku - pe3yAmam om eAUHckomo Bau- 

HHUe. 

H ako cnopeg goceaaixiHume mbAkyBaHua, Hakou naMemHuuu om MamepuaAHama kyAmy- 
pa Ha Tpakua om kAacu<-ieckama u paHHoeAUHUcmuMeckama enoxa ce c6t>p36am c eaeucku 
"peMUHUcueHuuu", mo moBa Mo>ke ga ce mbAkyBa u maka, mt>0 kamo ct>iu.ecm6yBa aoAaivi 
xpoHOAoauwecku pa3pu6 Me>kgy kpaa Ha MukeHckua cBam u pa3u.8ema Ha kAacuMecka Tpakua - 
u.eAU 8 cmoAemuH. 

Cbiu.ecm6yBa o6a^e egHo cuaho nomBbp^geHue, koemo gokyivieHmupa npeiviecmBaHemo 
Ha ueHmbpa Ha eguHHama 8 ocnoBama cu Eaeucka uu6uAU3auua 6 nocoka ce8ep-ce6epou3mok 
- HekponoAbm npu Tpe6eHume - Me>kguHHa 6pb3ka Me>kgy MukeHcku u mpakuucku 6apuaHm Ha 
ma3u uuBuAU3auua. 

l/l3CAeg8aHuama Ha HekponoAa noka36am npogbA>kumeAeH nepuog Ha cbiu,ecmByBaHe -om 
VII go kpaa Ha IV, HaMaAomo Ha III 6. np. Xp. Boaamuam no2pe6aAeH uH6eHmap ce cpema caMO 
6 apo6o6eme, gamupaHu 6 kpaa Ha VI 6. np. Xp. To3u 4>akm nom6bp>kga6a me3ama 3a HaAu«-iu- 
emo Ha Aykco3HU "Bhochu" cbgoSe, 2o6eAema u pumoHU om cpe6po, koumo ce omkpuBam 
eguHcm6eHO B "uapcku 2po6o8e". riucMeHume u38opu 3a Tpakua, Ckumua, MakegoHua u MaAa 
A3ua pa32Ae>kgam maxHama poAa kamo uapcku uhcu2huu. 

Boaamuam noape6aAeH UHBeHmap om HekponoAa npu Tpe6eHuw.e, 0Hepma6a Makap u He 
gemauAHO 4>u2ypama Ha BAagemeAa 8 mo3u pauoH. HaAuue ca Bcu^ku ampu6ymu, koumo U3uck6a 
BAacmma My. ToBa Hay<-ia6aMe om aHmuMHume u36opu, ocma6uAU hu u36ecmHU CAegu, ako He 
3a eeHepaAHU u38ogu, mo noHe 3a nAaxu xunome3u. 

Cpe6i>pHume kaHmapocu om Tpe6eHuute /o6p.1/ HaMupam 6e3cnopHa aHaAoaua c kaHma- 
poca om BtiA'-jump'bH /o6p.2/ Pa3Auka UMa 8 mexHukama Ha u3pa6omka-gpb>kkume ca U3me2- 
AeHU HenocpegcmBeHO om pb6a Ha ycmuemo u egBa CAeg moBa 6u6am npukoBaHU kbM 
maAomo. 

B aHmuMHua (})OHg Ha AMM npu BAH ce cbxpaHaBam CAegHume MamepuaAu om HekponoAa 
npu Tpe6eHUuu,e, gamupaHu om VI 8. np. Xp. u ompa3fl6auu,u kyAmypama Ha mpakuuckume 
nAeMeHa 6 lo203anagHume npegeAU Ha mpakuuckama guacnopa: 
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6992 - )ke/\e3eH npbcmeH 

6993 - (ppazMenm om >ke/\e3eH npegMem 

6994 ■ cmbkneno uiuuie 

6995 - cmtikAeHO uiuuie 

6996 - cmbkAeHO uiuuie 

6997 - cmbkAeHO nuueBugHO uiuuie 

6998 - cmbkAeHO mueBugHO uiuuie 

6999 - 3Aa6acmpoH om uBemno cmbkAo 

7000 - aoAeMu cmbkneHU nepAU /49 6p./ 

700 1 - MaAku cmbkAeHu nepAU 



7002 - kexAu6apeHU nepAu/12 6 p./ 

7003 - kexAu6apenu nepAU /36 6p./ 

7004 - ZAUHeHa cmamyn 

7005 - (ppaaMeHmu om aAUHeHu cmamyu 

7006 - MaAbk BAuneH cbg 

7007 - (ppaaMeHm om ZAunen ckucpoc /zpy6a nanpaBa/ 

7008 - (ppaaMeHm om ZAunen cbg 
7010 - (ppasMeHm om zoarm ZAuneH Cbg 
7037 - 6poH3oBa kana 



1/lAtocmpamuBHufim MamepuaA kt>M Hacmoamama pa6oma no36oAa6a ga ce npocAegu ua- 
AocmHUH npouec Ha koHcepBauuoHHU u pecma6pauuoHHU geuHocmu Ha kpamep, 6poH3 Hh6.N s 
6920; kanak-ueguAka, 6poH3 HhB.N 2 6948; xugpua 6poH3 MhB.N 2 6927; ouhoxoc 6poH3 HhB.N 2 
6929; oiAeM, 6poH3 HhB.N 2 6973 u umeM, 6poH3 HhB.N 3 6976. KoHcepBauuama e geAO Ha cm. 
h. c. BacuA BacuAeB, a pecmaBpauuama Ha koAekmuB c pt>koBogumeA BAasou fl>kuBg>kaHoB. 
ripu BcuMku 6poH3oBu npegiviemu om HekponoAa cbiuecmByBauie Bucoka cmeneH Ha kopo3u- 
OHHa MUHapu3auua no uaAama no6t>pxHOcm, c 8py6u 6pagaBuHHu o6pa3y8aHua u no^BeHu 
omAo>keHun. llpomuMauje kopo3uoHeH npouec c AokaAHU nepcj^opauuu. BpoH3o6ume c*>go8e 
6axa c HapyaieHa uaAocm npu npeguiuHu, npoBegenu npegu noBeMe om 40 soguHU koHcepBa- 
Uuohhu HaMecu, c U3UAAO omcmpaHeH enugepMuc, c soAeMU numuH2u u MHoao soAeMU nepcfio- 
pauuu u AuncBamu 4acmu. 

l/l3kAk)MumeAeH UHmepec npegcmaBAaBam npegiviemume om 6poH3. ToAeMunm kpamep / 
o6p.3/ 3a nt>p6u mam ce noka36a cAeg uaAocrriHa koHcepBauua u pecmaBpauua. 5poH3o6uam 
kpamep Ha 8po6 N s 1 om HekponoAa uivia o6iua BuconuHa 68 cm. Kpaam Ha ycmuemo uivia 
cuAeH u 6osam npoc})UA, ykpaceH c nAacmu^eH AucmoB opHaivieHm, peguua nepAU u no-c()UHa 
peguua om nepAU. LUuama Ha ctga e ykpaceHa c 6 omgeAHO u3pa6omeHu cjiusypku Ha kpaBu, 
om koumo ceaa ca 3ana3eHU 5. BcuMku me ca u3pa6omeHU B^pxy MaAka 6a3a B egHO u cbiuo 
noAO>keHue - BtipBam HagacHO u SAegam Hanpeg. Hakou MaAku pa3Aunua hu gaBam ocHoBaHue 
ga CMumaMe, Me He e u3noA38aH eguH kaAtn. Kpaam Ha onaujkume e o6pa3yBaH 6umAoo6pa3- 
ho. PaMeHeme Ha cbga ca ykpaceHu c wupok esu^ecm opHaMeHm. riogcmaBkama, koamo no 
cjjopMa HanoMHa nepcuuckama 6a3a Ha koAOHa c c))opMa Ha 36t>Heu e u3Aama omgeAHO u mhoso 
6o8amo ykpaceHa. Ilog 6t>AHOo6pa3Ha paMka, (J)UHa ca pa3noAO>keHu mpuAucmHu naAMemu. 
B-bAHOo6pa3Ha auhuh omgeAa npa3Homo npocmpaHcmBo, CAeg koemo CAegBam AomocoBu uBe- 
moBe. /o6p.3/ 

flpt>>kkume ce Cbcmoam om egHa soAaMa 6oAyma, 6osamo ykpaceHa c nAacmuHHu aucitio- 
6u opHaMeHmu u nepAoBu peguuu. BoAymama ce noggt>p>ka om 6locma Ha egHa Megy3a / 
o6p.4/ floAHuam kpau Ha 61ocma e ykpaceH c Bucaiu AucmoB opHaMenm. Pt>ueme ca cuMem- 
Pumho cBumu nog 8t>pgume. TopHama um nacm e 6osamo MogeAupaHa u UMa cuaho pa36umu 
MyckyAu. Megy3ama UMa kpt>8AU, wupoko om6opeHu ohu, mhoso tuupok hoc u gmaa ycma, om 
koamo ce noga6a e3ukt>m. Kocama naga om gBeme cmpaHu na maAomo 6 no 5 nAumku, g-bAsu 
u cuaho cmuAU3upaHu. Ha 8bp6a cu Megy3ama UMa g8e kpuAe, U36umu no apxauneH MaHuep. 
OcBeH moBa, om 8Tjp6a Q nog kpuAeme u3AU3am gBe eoAeMU 3muu. TAaBume um ca u3npa6eHU 
Haeope u ca o6t>pHamu Hanpeg /06p. 4/. 

EgHa mhoso UHmepecHa aHaAoaua hu om6e>kga kbM gpt>>kka om xugpua /uh6. N 9 8125/ 
HaMepeHa 6 Cmapo ceAO, CAuBeHcko /o6p.5/ BpoH3o6ama gptokka om xugpua c At>6cko npom- 
Mone u g6e Macku Ha Megy3a, cbiuama ukoH08pact>ua Ha ma3u Ha nogpo6HO onucaHama no- 
8ope npu gpt»kkume Ha kpamepa om TpeSeHuiue. 

Kum Haxoguiuama om Cmapo ceAO, CAuBeHcko npuHagAe>ku u 3AameH HaspiagHuk /uh6. N s 
8123/ om nt)p8ama MemBtipm Ha V 6. np. Xp /o6p.6/. Taka ct>mo u egHa cpe6t>pHa naiua c 
I/IhB.N 2 8124, ykpaceHa om BuHuuHama cmpaHa ct>c cpe6i>pHU no3AameHU nAacmuHku c Aomo- 
cu u nAemeHuua. Te ca ct>6ceM moneH napaAeA ct>c cpe6t>pHama Mauua om Tpe6eHume /o6p.7/ 

CAeg u38T3piueHama koHcepBauua u pecmaBpauua Ha kanaka-ueguAka /I/1h6. N q 6948/, Ha 
kpamepa /HhB. N s 6920/ om spo6 N 2 1, noAynuxMe egHa 3a6bpiueHa 6 ekcno3uuuoHHo omHo- 
aieHue uaAOcm, k"bM koamo ce cmpeMUM. EgHa soAaMa Macm om spo6Hua uHBeHmap Ha spo6 
N 2 1 e Bene koHcepBupaHa u pecmaBpupaHa. 

UeguAkama Ha kpamepa e c guaM. 0,41 m u BuconuHa caMO 0,025 m. nepuc()epuama Ha 
cbga Aasa moMHO Btipxy ycmuemo Ha kpamepa. flBeme nAocku gpt>>kku Ha kanaka-u,eguAka ca 
npa6oi38i3AHU, gwvau no 0,178 m. kpauiuama ca U36umu u 3a6t>puj8am c peAec}>Hu BoAymHU 
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naAMemu. 1/lHmepeceH e c()akmt>m. Me UMa OMeBugHa pa3Auka 6 usnbAHeHuemo Ha gekopamuB- 
Hume eAeivieHmu no gSeme gpwkku. 

PecmaBpupaHama xugpun, I/Ih8 .N a 6927 om epo6 N e 1 uivia egHa omBecHa u g6e xopu30H- 
maAHU gpt)>kku /06p. 8 /. flptokkama Ha kaHama-ouHoxoe I/Ih6. N s 6929 UMa cxogHa cmpykmy- 
pa c omBecHama gptokka Ha xugpuama. 

ripe3 6mopama noAo6uHa Ha VI 6. np. Xp. Hau-pa3npocmpaHeHu ca gpt>>kkume, muuitio 
pijkoxBamku ca u3pa6omeHU kamo o6eMHU <})U8ypu Ha MAage>k-kypoc. 06ukHo6eHO BguaHamu- 
me pbue Ha kypoca g*>p>kann g6e >ku6omHU. Kpakama cnrbnBam Biapxy naAMema c gBouHU 
BoAymu. Thaoitio Ha apxauMHume kypocu e MogeAupaHO gemauAHO, kamo moBa Ha 08AegaAomo- 
gpt>>kka, 6poH3 om Hykapka om VI 6. np. Xp. Mhoso xy6a6 npuiviep 3a moBa e u gpt>>kkama om 
spo6 N 2 VI, I/IhB. N a 6935 . 

BpoH3o6ama kaHa-ouHOxoe I/IhB. .N 2 6929 om apo6 N e I e eguH u3kAk>MumeAHO xy6a6 
ek3eMnAfip /06p. 9/ u /o6p. 10/ 

(pueypu Ha kypoca ca u3noA36aHU npu u3pa6om6aHemo Ha gpt>>kku Ha soAeiviu c()uaAU / 
I/1h6. N q 6935/. Om <j)uaAama ca 3ana3eHU 4 (J)pa8MeHma. Th e BkAloMCHa 8 CAegBamua npo- 
ekm 3a pecmaBpamm. 

PecmaBpupaHume LUAeMoBe MhB. N s 6973 u l/lH8..N e 6976 /06p.1 1/u/06p.12/, ca My- 
gecHu npuiviepu 3a mpakuucku naiviemHuuu. 

B aHmuHHiifl c|)OHg Ha AI/IM ce CbxpaHaBam MHoaoo6pa3HU 6poH3o6u ct>go6e. Kamo npu6a- 
Bum u me3u naxogku om HekponoAa npu Tpe6eHume, MO>keM ga m6t>pguM, Me Hawuam My3eu 
npume>ka6a egHa om Hau-6o8amume c6upku om apxauMHu 6poH3o6u ct>go6e. 

Pa3moMumeAHO 6o8amunm spo6eH UHBeHmap, gokyivieHmupaH om VI-IV 6. np. Xp. 6 Hekpo- 
noAume CuHgoc, Tpe6eHume u AyBaHAU hocu o6mua 6eAes Ha MecmHume apucmokpamuMHU 
goivioBe, pa3kpumu B k»kHama Macm Ha BaAkaHckun noAyocmpoB. 



Aumepamypa: 

Filow, B. Unter Mitwirkung von K. Schkorpil. 
Die archaische Necropole von Trebenischte, Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1927. 

BacuAe6, B. BpoH3o6u cbgode om Hekponona 



npu Tpe6eHume, Pa3konku u npoyvBanufi, kn. XIX, 
C, 1988. 

WnueBa, Ft. Antique Zoomorphic Bronze 
Statuettes from the Collection of the AIM to the 
BAN, Auten der 10. Tagung uber antike Bronzen, 
Freiburg, 1988. 
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0ue. 9 rAUHen ackoc om apo6 N s 2, kama/\o>keH N s 
19. Ch.: reopeu KumoB. 
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0i/2. TO FAUHeHa cmoMHw-ika om apod A/- 2, fca- 
maAO>keH /V- 72. Ch.: feopau KumoB. 




0ua. 1 1 rAUHeH cng c egna gpb?kka om apod N° 2, 
kamaAo>keH N B 10. Ch.: reopau KumoB. 




r. MaBpoB 

Bb3cmaHo6fi6aHe Ha koAonaga Ha mpa- 
kuucku xpaM 8 MoauAa "Xopu30Hm". cmp. 121 




0ua. 6 



naB/vuHa 1/lnueBa 

HoBu pecmaBpupaHu MamepuaAu om Hek- 
ponoAa npu Tpe6eHume. cmp. 94 




0ua. 12 rAUHena naHUua om apo6 N s 2, kamaAO- 
)ken N 3 11. Ch.: reopeu KumoB. 



06p.1 flemauA om gpb>kka, 6poH3, (om ounoxoe), 
uhB. N 9 6929, JpeQenuuxe 
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OBp. 3 Kpamep, 6poH3, uh6. N a 6920, Tpe6eHume 

HukoAa ToHkoB 

Hnkou Memogu>jecku HoBocmu npu eAek- 
mpocbnpomuBumeAHume u3CAegBanuR Ha 
mpakuucku mozuau kpau CmapoceA. cmp. 206 




06p. 9 OuHoxoe, 6poH3, uhB. N g 6929, Tpedenume 

IA6aH Mapa3o6 

PfiySoam kamo u,eHHOcmHO u3numaHue 
6 Mumum-iama 6uo8pacpuu Ha mpakuuckun 
BAagemeA. cmp. 124 




Qua. 7 Kpenugama om HemuHboBa MoeuAa. 





0ue. 1 



Que. 8 CmeHama 3anagHO om kopugopa Ha 
apo6Huuama 6 HemuHboBa MoauAa. 
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JJuaHa JHuMumpoBa 

MaBpoBa MoauAa npu CmapoceA. cm p. 72 




0ua. 1 3AameH npvcmeH-ne^am om spod A/- 7, 
kamaAO>keH N 3 7. Ch.: CmecpaH AumoB. 




0ua. 2 CmbkAena Macka (Auue) om apo6 N B 2, ka- 
maAO>keH N s 1 7. Ch.: feopeu KumoB. 




m 



0us. 3 CmbkAeHa Macka (apt>6) om zpo6 N B 2, ka- 
maAO^keH N e 1 7. Ch.: feopau KumoB. 




0ue. 4 CmbkAeHO Mwucmo om apod N 3 2, kama- 
AOTken N e 18. Ch.: feopau KumoB. 









v \$i 



0ue. 5 HnuHenu kyAmoBu npegMemu om apod N 3 
2, kamaAOPkeH N 3 14. Ch.: feopau KumoB. 




0ua. 6 rAUHenu aHmponoMopcpHU (pueypku om apo6 
N s 2, kamaAoiken N B 15. Ch.: Veopzu KumoB. 




0ue. 7 f/\UHeHu koHycve u 3ap>je om epo6 N 3 2, 
kamaAO>keH N 9 16. Ch.: feopau KumoB. 




0uz. 8 rAUHeH ackoc om apo6 N s 2. kamaAO>keH N 2 
19. Ch.: feopsu KumoB. 
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r. KumoB 6 AAekcangpoBckama epo6mma. 



Bpw6ane naapagama Ha Xenpu 0opg 3a 
ona36aHe na kypmypHo-ucmopw-ieckomo Hac/\egcm8o 

3a 2000 aoguHa Ha TEMI1. 




IA3AO)k6a 6 EAH c MamepuaAU om Cmapocen. 
\ / l*i&ip'if& o~*t-er?i^ &> al\f tJ^e *L~-l Z'\ .., 




Ha "Kuma" 3a HeaoBume gpt>3Ho6eHu aMypkaHua 6 cBeuueHama 6t>A2apcka 3eMa. (Ulapyk: TeHbO lluHgapeB) 
ribmnm 1 6 



